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FOREWORD 



rhe Campfire girls giggled with excitement as the paper 
bag made its rounds. The )game was one »of their 
favorites; putting on a blindfold and trying to 
Identify an object selected at ranJom 'from the 
treasures in the sack, "it was soon seven- year- ol d 
Janie's turn. Janie,, who was tops in the classroom, 
..was unable to guess W^iat.item she felt so severalH^f 
the other. girls taunted, "Whafs thelmatter, Janie>- 
tnought you were so smart!" ! 



On the way home, just when t raf f i c {wag the heaviest, 
Janie told her mom how upset she was.. Her mom 
considered what to do: Sug^gest falki'ng it over later''* 
Pfomise to can the leader and tactfully ask her to be 
a little more alert to developing manners in t>ie 
gii'ls? Or try to find out why Janie couldn't identify 

^^i'^^^'^ practice the game at home so 

She could do better next time'' 

Discarding' aj'l those ideas, she commented, "If's easy 
to get mad when you think someone is laughing "at you 

^^'^ co^^d feel that, way, Janie. What did you 

do when theyf said that?" A . , . • 
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"I said, 'shiUt up!' in my head." . . " 

"Did that mkc you feel be.t^ter?" ' asked Mom. Janie 
-laughed, agree^ing that i.t. did, and vTent on to report 
the otheK njeeting activities.- ^ 

For Janie, ^being a happy gifted child is not always 
easy. ^Son^Jt imjes a little extra coping ability is 



on 
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needed. ■ .iani e , • 1 i ke many other gifted children is 

nnrpi??'l!g/''^^'^''''^^' Strengths to cope berause she has 
patents who can counsel effectively. 
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WHAT IS COUNSFLJN^G?, 



Counseling is a helping p^:ocess, concerrred with . 
personal development,, through which an individual can 
fn^^rioif'si?uaVons?'^^ the ^.ost effect ive way td act 

A gifted child tends to take in emotional inf ormat"'i on 
^In! t^^!^ ''^^^ gen,eral information, because of 
sensitivity to stimulus, good memory and powers of 

a^f^P^^V^A ^5^'^ heightened sensitivities the 

gifted child often needs a little more help in dealing 
with everyday situations. Ttte child may be a baby ,who 
screams in fright, at the sight of an ant, a grade ' " 
schoo er who take's personally every reprimand given to 
the class, 6r an older child who has not Iparned to 
overlook certain nuances rn tone of voi-ce'of • 
expressions of others. 
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\m CAN A PARFNT COUNSEL EFFHCTIVmY? 

Couaseling is an on-going process where the parent 

IrrZV'''^^ ^^'^^^ °f observation, listening, 

accepting and making appropriate suggestions. 

^aTr^VT^"! '^^^^ ^ P^'"^'"' just as a 

•gifted child, is Vital. Prerequisites to counseling 

t'he'n^rpn^" relationship, one in which 

the parent and child respect eath otherj and a 

!'!i'K^?r'/" ^^^P^'-t of the parent' ti be flexible 
rn^Plv ^^v^ an,d' timing- -since parental counseling 

rarely takes place while two people are seated 
comfortably at an appointed time. 

OBSERVATION * ' . ' ^ 

Know the child; reactions, sensitivities;^ physical 
rr„f.-/'^ 5'^"''^^' whatever will be useful in helping 
to guide and to counsel: Accurabe observation will 
otten enable a parent to anticipate a counseling ■ 
situation. It may be, "Oh, oh; John's- dad is bawling 
him out without listening to his ideas about ^he 
experinifent first). , I know what will happen nexfefcf . 
Knowii>g what the child is like will also help the 
parent make appropriate decisions during the counseling 
process, such as considering: "Should I treat this as 
a real pr^oblem, or is Ann over- emotional because she's 
tired t rom staying up for the party?" 

One parent may want tg just note things mentally, whiie 
another might prefeP the accuracy of. a Written record, 
answering questions su^h as "^at is A.nn's sleep ' 
pattern?" Writing a profile of tHe child, to be given 
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on a birthday years later, is aoother w^y of noting 
observations. Parents may wish coinf)are observations 
and in-terpretati ons with each other "or with a teacher 
to check for -accuracy. 

.' ' ^ ^ , ■' T» . , . 
\ISTENfNG - ' . • 

A gifted child's min^ -works in an intriguing way. If.*a 
parent's mental set is delight ifi anticipation of what 
comes^next rather than a "what now?" irritation, the 
interest will be real and- ftie sk i fl in effective 
listening wiU^increase automatically. The ability to ' 
listen i*hclude$ quest i op^i ng "and commenting on xfeelings 
so the parent-can ifejrtilFy the concern. The parent 
understands so well what the child is saying that when 
It IS rephi^sed for the child the parent is rewarded 
'With, "That's it! That's just what I itiean!" 

"What now?" can easily be a parentis first thought on 
occasion, Ar\d there are ce rtai n circumstances when it's 
all right not to give the dftftd the attention desired. 
Knowing the "child helps i delWfy- an emergency 
situation, vj^en attention must be given. Otherwise, 
when the driving, is hazardous, the dookies are burjiing*, 
or the parent is very upset for some reason it is best 
to avoid resentment by admitting to the child you are 
unable to give him (or her) your attention. It may be ' 
put, "I'm sorry. What yotr'have to say'is really 
important to me, but I'm distracted right now and can't 
listen well. Can- you wait a bit?" • ' 

One parent ^liked to set a tJmer for her smaller child 
'on tlTese occasions, »ay i.n^ ''W^en the bell.'rings in 
five minutes you will have all my attention." Another 
sucC'Cssful approach is to always, as soon as 'possible; ~ 
l»et the child know y^oy*i a£^eady to listen. Because 
It's easy to forget duririg a stressful moment the 
parent may need to jot a quick reminder note. 
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• f .'P3'".W. ■p-'^TL. ',counse,,l rq^ost f ect i v.ely, when. aQcepiartc.©"."',' 
of th.e'Xhisl^' s-^ concerns and t" eel i ngs be^orties basic' - 

-part of th-af parent's nature, e\revn when the parent 
can't .lind'i&r-b'tan.d why a child feels a certain Way. It ' 
means to. acknowledge- the ch.i fd ' s feel i ngs as being , real, 

;^a.nd -legist irm ate' at that moment >' Jari i e' s mom , in the 

'Opening example, mky thinV: "That.'s a «itly thing to 
be upset about, but- i't ' s >mportant' to" Jani.e." - Her - . 
words to the child are supportive. ^-JtfhenT « parent can, 
avoid:^ "That 's oot worth crying, arbo'i^t^. and "You . 

shouldn't' f^eel that wa^," fl^hasic attitu'de of . • 

acceptaTic;© is develo{;j^ng, an<!l*the s-Kill of U3fihg 

-non- judgmental and accepting v^or^s, wilM followt 



■ • . ' ft ^ . 

G SUGGESTTON-S - SOMETIMES • . ,. . 

H-avlng -trfe ,abi 1 i t|^^^to i^ke suggestions wi sely* mean^s a 
parent nj^is-L-be alert t(6. the 'needs of the moment'; \' 
whether there is ^n immediacy to the proMpm, whether 
the child doesn't have enough information to come un^ 
.^♦th useful suggest ions /tir whether the parent thinks 
^the child is really missing possibilities. . 



Going back "^to Janie and the Canl|ffire incident again 
^^fiows that it^isn't necessary fbr the parent to_say- 
Vh^t is f^lt or thought. No suggestion was .flradfe7'^t)iit- 

Janie'.s mom, away from a traffic s i tuat i on ,/may bring^"' 

Jjp /^he incident, a^ain as a lead to fijrther/di scussion. ' 

An '-opening -might be "Janie,* what are the different 
.;f.b"4j»gs yo*r,can*do when you thinW .someone /i s making '^un 

f f 7^?>u?"^If Janie ideas don ' t^NOcludr merely 
i3,M'gfhing it off, Mom may want .to suggest it. Being a 
l^qod listener and at^jiepti ng . t he child'.s ideas wilt 
avoid the trap'mainy parents and, teachers fall int©;: • 
that of haviYig a hi dden r^ight answer in-niin^. To; 
increase the skill .of making saigges t WQljJi Vi's.el y t)ie 
parent can keep a .tally of what was SUggj^'^ted ani VHy. 



>The record w i I 1 -show, af t he parent was too hasty w.ith 
ideas or if 'they were unnecessary. The-parent can also 
asJUthe .ch i to comment (kj^^the outcome of fr)Mowini? a 
parc^tj/ •^rig^est i on . - . 

* % 
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'.i ^WHF.N SH0UI.I) A PARF.NT CaUNSKL? , ^ « 

r 

There are three Conditions when' a parent should -be 
ready to counsel . Q^ic is'when the chi Id has a. concern ; 
such as- shown by "Dbd, why doesn't the teacher ever 
listen to* me?". Another instance is when the parent has 
been told about a problem, exemplified by ]v'Marge, your 
teacher wants me to discuss what happened at recess 
today." The third occasion is wheif the parent has a 
concern. Maybe i tVs 'somethilig .,1 ikf, "Jerry, I've 
^noticed that Ke i th-al wa^ys auU';?' Kh^nC)tou eo'out to play 
the game." ■ J' y. 

... / / 

However, some gi f ted/c^hi 1 dren , particularly the very 
brilliant, the .handicapped or the underachieving, may 
have psychological prpblems which requ'ire professional 
help. If the pressure to be constantly superior has 
become too much and the child has given up altogether, 
if the. child feels too crushe'd too long after a defeat, 
if there is obvious difficulty with serial 
relationships, if frustc^tion has resulted in completed 
incrging into" the group, daydreaming constantly, apathy^ 
cynicism or hostility, it may be time to look for 
outside help. A parent should seek help, no matter' 
•what the problem, if it has gone beyortd^the child's and 
parent's abilities to cope alone. 

Sources of help are qualified school personnel, county 
mental health clinics, individual psych.iatr i sts. and 
fctmily service organizations. 
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WflAT ARR SOMH HF.LPFUL CONVICT[ONS? 



The parent's attitudes toward giftedness make 



a 



s feeling toward giftedness 



difference in the ch 

The gifted child is/nore likely to^grow up with the 
ability to enjoy giftedness, put it" to a ' responsi ble 
use,, and grow in soi^ial maturity when certain 
convictions are incorporated into the parent's and 
child's own value systems. 



BHING DIFFERRNT CAN BE POSITIVE 

Bobby stood before his dad, picture 
in his eyes. "Everybody layghed at 
ever saw a big kite and a tiny boy, 
to be a real picture." ""It's) real, 

inative.. I never would have been 
draining that way. It makes nje feel 
sky, >J ike a Kird, close to the ki.te. *I see 
go a long, way down, to a very far away boy. 
*you down there?" 




in hand and tears 
it. Dad. No one 
and it was SAJpposed 
Bobby, and very 



able to 



1 i,ke I 'm up 



thi nk 
i n 



of 



the string 
Is ttiat 



When the child's nature or circumstances decr'ee a 
-iL^t^^t reaction, a parent can try to develop an 
acceptance and appreciation of the un ique ^thought or 
•aQtion. Few gr^at leaders, thinkers or artists come in 
tandem. 'v.* 



BHINn. GIFTED DOES NOT MAKti A CHILD BETTER THAN OTHERS 

"Dad, I think every kid in that school -could get A*s if 
they worked hard enough." "Do you really. Son? 
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Remember hard ^^ou Worked on the high jump. last 

/ear? ^You were (To i ng 'your . very best but you just 
coul dn • t go any higher. Somehow minds are limited like 
bodies are.." 

"You m^an I really am better than all .those other 
guys?"^ '^Smarter,"- said Dad, "different that way. Not 
a better person necessar i 1 y . Remember how we've talked 
about what m^akes a goo(^ per.s6n or a good citizen? , 
Neither of us ever pu-t intellrgence at the top." \ 

A gifted child is unique in a v"ery spec i a 1 ' way but 
neither the child no| the parent is" de serv ing of the 
gift, or- necessar i ly a finer person Feca4ise"^f^ i t . 

COMMF-NOATION R IGHTLY . COMFS WHKN A GIFT IS USED WEIL 
RATHER THAN WHf^N POTENTIAL IS DISCOyERED 

Neither the junior high n6r the, high school' had oWered 
art as an elective, but somewhere along the lineOoan 
had developed an enthusiasm for trying something new. 
"Guess what," she told a friend after completing an 
evening art course. "I can fiaint*! All thoige years 
spent learning anatomy and. chem i st ry - I had no idea. I 
had any artistic ability! It's really fun!" 

Sometimes, as when someone buys or admires a painting; 
the rewards for Joan are obvious. Mqst of the time, 
however, the greater reward is;, the satisfaction she 
receives as she -Creates. 

The parent here is challenged to encourage the child to 
discover, to risk, and to experiment, knowing that . 

i!^'"^"^ feelings of accomplishment are likely to 

re^t. A tendency ts) avoid is the overschedul i ng of 
the gifted child's IJfe with lessons or group 
meetjngs. The paren/ must be willing to allow the 
child to abandon a jfroject that is not enjoyed, while 
giving praise for at least giving something new a try. 
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Ask questions like, "What happens if ...?" Encourage 
something never ^prre'. be fore , like writing k storv or 
acting ,n npl^. Help t he 'ch i 1 d" expeimenA! perhaps 
beg.nnjng .n the kitchen. Talk to adult.^. wi^ haveT 
yea?s!^ discovered abilities they've probah|ly had for 

The parent's goal . is to, help the child, le^rn that 
trying a new exper i ence :>can mean fun, growing and 
icarnin-g, no matter what the outward benefits are. 

ppqlnicrnr^'^n'^^'' CHARACTER I ST I CS ARE CONCOMITANT WITH 
RESPONSIBLY USING ONE'S ABILITY 

Each gifted child is different from.other gifted 
which There are however, comnftn characteristics 

which are helpful iq developing responsible use of- 
g.ftednes3^ m a 1 al^. These are ^p#rec i at i on ^of 
excellence, realistic expectations oT'&elf 
dependability and self-reliance. 

••What a well written letteo; Uncle Jim sent! It's'a 
ffinny letter to read and .evety word is spelled 

n^ah^^^/• ^,u^" ^'^^ ^im. missing that airplane 

Might or ''Have you noticed how beautifully Mrs 
Adams keeps her garden? Not a wc6d to be seen!" 

Whenever something is well done, point it out to the 
child. Avoid praising ihoddy work; a g i f ted» ch i 1 d , 
nr^^-L <ose respect for an adul t who indiscriminately 
pra ses. With encour agemeni; and guidance, gifted 
children can soon heconre their own best critics X 
appreciating the positive as well as being aware of 
what needs i mffVovement . ---^N. 



Ocorge I'm, sirry you fell just at the end of the 

'J^ln^^^^'^'l^T'' ^u" f^'^ ^^^lly hard not to do 

Mfo fi "v^^^^^^when you'ce ysed to doing better, but 

life would b>i^O dull if^we were nnrf^rf ^fi 




,we were perfect all the time 

' / 



Wc all have bad days; that just can't be helped. You 
can always be prtniU of yourself whenever you know vou 
did your best.- Resides, lots of times, just having'' had 
fun is enough . " . • 

A parent, such as Janie's mom in the Campfire example, 
can help develop th.e child's sense of humor about 
imperfections. jA parent's job is to encourage them to^ 
realize that exce 1 1 ence* can o^cist without perfection. 

/ . ° 

^ kno^ you don't feel like going to<Cubs,'but the 
'loader has to go and i.t's'so discouraging for him to 
plan for boys who come-onl'y when the mood hits them." 
The parent can help the child want to be dependable by 
noticing and comment i ng -when a promise has been 
• through, as, "Mary, hclw wonderful to come home 

and tind the dinner startled. I had completely^ 
forgotten, you said you would take care of it on 
Tuesdays!" 

Cons^i^stent ly setting an example of dependability, and 
guiding the child early will make that child more 
apprec lated. by others asan adult. Whether the gift Is 
a talent for performing or problem solving, it won't .be 
utilized if « reputation for undependabi 1 i ty precedes 
the 1 ndi V 1 dual . ' .. 
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Dad, the teacvher told us about a violinist who had to. 
stop in. the middle of a^concert to tune one of the 
string<5. At the end he received a standing ovation» I 
sure wou^ have gone to pieces at the time." "Would 
you,. BriaPh?" said Dad. "I remember even when you 'were 
little you coped with problems very well.- The first ' 
day we lived in this house you got lost walking home, 
from school. Remember how you managed? And once at 
the PTA meeting you kids had to start the skit over - 
when the record was off. Hveryhody makes mistake's, but 
not .everybody can cope yiith the results or Iqarh from 
them like yon do." "Gee, thanks, 'Dad. But you've sure 
helped. You never make me feel up-tight like Joey. 
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(lis clad always poi-iits out every mistake and makes Joey 
feel that no matter 'what he does, afterwards it's going 
to he wrong. Joey doesn't even try anything new' ' 
•anymore.'i 1H ^ • ^ 

When sel f-L'onf idence is fostered, the gifted child is 
more likely to become se 1/ -mot i vated and sel f - rel i ant , 
.sure that coping with any situation is possible. 

APPRRCIATION OF ACH 1 F,VF,MHNTS BY OTHERS IS IMPORTANT 

« 

"Dad, I l*ost. l>avi-d's handwriting was chosen the best 
in the class," said Donna, with a crestfallen ' 
expression. -What does a parent do or say? Take 
advantage 'of an opening to discuss how other people can 
do things well, t®.o, and "if David's sampfe wins the 
grade competition, D.onna can share in the achievement 
because they are friends from the same class.' Because 
most gifted children are imaginative and sensitive they- 
can be ^uite successful at sharing feelings, good as 
well as bad Developing empathy is a long-term process 
btirt along the way it helps a child to mature in the 
handling of personal defeats. The attitude of the 
parent is c rue i a 1 ; i f Dad is going to be ups'et and 
-'??!?"^ "^^'•"■'^c Donna wasn't chosen first it follows 
Donna is likely to "be upset and jealous. 



SOMR -TRAITS OF G I FTBD^HSS* MAY HAMPER RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
0T4IIiRS . - , , • 

One . trait of giftedness is the tendency' to become 
irritate<l when others don't understand. A parent may 
hear, "J 'm not going to play with Jack anymore. He 
never understands aitything I say." The parent cart 
encourage the child to , restate and rephrase, 
emphasizing that, "Jini, the responsibility to make 
Tourse I f, cl car is yours." 
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Another trait is the dislike of inaccuracy. To some 
g i f ted .ch i I dren , having everything acxrurate is more 
important than social re 1 at i oash i ps . When Joyce 
<:omplained at home ahoijt. how angry* her teacher was when 
Joyce told her respons i b 1 e" was spelled wrong- her, mom 
commentiid, "Joyce, do you remember when you were ^ 
telling me somethjsng important yesterday and I ' . 
interrupted you td correct your grammar? You got 
pretty angry, andjthafs how a lot of people feel when 
mistakes ar^e poinl^l/out. Sometimes it's better to 
overlook i naccu.r/cy : " "I know,*^ said Joyce, "but I 
feel it's so wr^ng I can't help it." "Well," continued 
Mom, "if you must do it, maybe mi can talk about ways 
to do it without antagonizing,, like watching your 
timing, or say i n^ , ^ Nfrs . Stanton, is respons«)le 



spe 1 1 cd 
wrong . ' " 



incorrectly?' instead. of 'you spelled a word 



A third trait of many gifted is a quick sense of; 
humor.. Often it's delightful, but people are put off 
by a person who's forever making quiffs, especially if' 
the person is continual!/ distracting or baking 
personal references. ,An observajit parent can help -the 



child feel what ' i t • s ' 1 ike 



This is a good 
playing, wh>i ch 
are especially 



in the other . persbn • s place. 



time for the parent to. initikte role 
all ch i 1 dren .love and g i f ted| chi 1 drqn 
to learn fr^m'. 



abl e 



demalnd that 



A gif ted- Qhi Id's sense of inte'gjpity ma 
correctne'ss rule Over relationship. OK the' quest 
perfection ma,y resul t in very high expectations of 
otjiers. Because these characteristics 
constructive the wise parent wjOn • t t.ry 
child; rather,., the child needs to learw 



for. 



line between constructive 
ac t i ons 



can he very 
to chinge the 
I to sqe the fine 



dnd destructive soqial 



Counseling a gi..fted child results in griwth 



encouragement for 



the 



parent as well as 



for 
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It s an ongoing' pracess where the c^ild, too, learns 
to observe , I i sten and accept . jt-*, • ^ 

In the moments when a parent tvcnds to despair because 
•••r can't remermbef- everything I'm supposed to do,'; it's 
, good to know thaj^t effective counseling is based on 
values and convictions which become ingrained., < 
requiring no c;oni?eious thought after a thile.' 

A wise parent will relax- and enjoy the child, knowing 
. that the most important thing is that someone loves and 
urtderstandsrthe gifted child as an individual. 
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« SOURCES OF INFORMATIQ.V 

, ^ .ON TALENTED AND GJ FTED ' C ' 

■ Association for the Gifted (TAG) 
Council fox tixceptiooal Qhildren 
. 1920 -A^soc i at i'on Drive , 
rginia 22091 

•Bob'Siewart Spec i al i st .for Talented and dlfted 
Rod Meyer, Center for Program Coordination • ' 
Oregon Department of Education ) 
SaUem, Oregon 97310 " 

■ • » ■ • • 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted > 

1920 Association Drive ^ , 

Reston, Virginia 22091 . 

m'Gr:Jo?r°Dr!:r°" Children CNAGC) , 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 71901 

^'"'^alentef' ^^^^^^^^^P Training Institute on Gift 

316 West Second Street -PHOC- • 

Los Angeles, Califdrnia 90012 . • 

S^^'^'o/^^ Gifted' and Tal ented USOE • \ 

Room 2100 * 

.7th and D Street S.W. 

Washington, D.C. ,20202 

p'o^°SoJ'93o''-^-°" Talented and lifted (^ATAG) 

Beaverton, Oregon 97005 
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Oregon Sones on liUented 
Gifted Education 

* IdeiUitying the Talented and Gifted 

* Administering t^oiicy for Talented 
and Gifted 

Talented and Gifted Edueation Poliey 
Pcir(»nting Gifted Cliildi en 

Organizing a Parent Support Group 
. ' ior lalented and Gifted ' 

Talented and Gifted Sehool Programs 

I he Gifted Preschool Child 

Characteristics of Talented and 
Gifted Children . - 

Who Is Gifted? 

Counseling Your Gifted Child 
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